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GUD BDOWOW Do 


Tne father of this distinguished jurist was born 
in the city of New-York, at what is now the corner 
of William and Liberty streets, on the 27th of 
August, 1760. When the war of the Revolution 
broke ont, he was a student at college, in Rhode 
Island. He, however, immediately left his studies, 
and enlisted in the army as a private soldier. In 
various capacities, he served during the whole war 
having risen from the ranks to an ensigney, and 
finally, to un assistant commissary. He was at 
the battles of Monmouth, Yorktown, ete. On the 
cstablishment of peace, at the age of twenty three 
he started to seck his fortune, having nothing but 
, a horse, saddle, bridle, two blankets, and a Jjitth 

continental money. In 1754, during his wander- 
J ings, he arrived at the site of what is now the city 
g of Hudson, then called Claverack Landing. There 





e few settlers, he opened a small 
in which butsness he was found by the « 
and Martha’s Vineyard, 
purchased the land und laid the foundation of the 
j He wus at one time a member of the Assen 
bly, and high sher ' 
ued in trade until the war of 1812, wh 
> of his country. 


appointed pay-muaster-general of the 


' monument has arisen j 


oak nent to his memory by his sons. 


who emigrated from Devonshire, England, in 1640 


‘and settled in Nantucket. From this common 


stock have descended, Major-General Worth, of 
the United States Army ; G. A. Werth, Esq. pres- 
ident of the New-York City Bank ; and the Olcott 
and Edmonds faniilies. 

After the death of Gen. Edmonds, his widow re. 
sided chiefly with her son, the judge, until she died 
on the 29th of November, 1841. She was a mem- 
ber of the society of Friends, and instilled into her 
children many of the tenets of that respected sect, 


which have evidently influenced their conduct 


throuh life. 

Judge Edmonds, was born in the city of Hudson, 
on the 13ih of March, 1799. Us early education 
was at private schools, and at the ucademy ut 
Hudson, where he prepared for college. In Octo- 
ber 1814, he entered the sophomore class, of Will- 


; tam’s college, Massachusetts, in company with 


John Birdsall, afterwards circuit judge of the eighth 
cireuit, and attorney general of Texas. In 1815, 
he solicited his dismissal from the college, and 
entered Union college, at Schene ctady, where he 
graduated in July, 1816. His share in the exer- 
cises of the commencement, was the fall of Poland. 
On leaving college, he began the study of the law, 
at Cooperstown, with George Monell, Esq. after- 
wards chief justice of Michigan. After remaining 
at that place about six months, he returned to 
Hudson, where he studied two years, in the office 


(of Monell & Van Buren. 


In the fall of 1819, he entered the office of Mar- 
tin Van Buren, in Albany. He continued with 
lent, residing in his farnily, until May, 
1820, when he returned to Hudson, and entered 
upon the practice of the law. He contiaued at 
Hudson, until his removal to New-York, in No- 


the ex-presi 


: ,0o9% . 
vemoer, 1.94. 


Inheriting the military disposition of his father, 


we find tix judyve, at the age of nincteen, u leuten- 


ant in the niulitia, which commission he held for 
about fifteen years, when he obtained the command 
{ } 


of his regent. ‘This office he resigued, in 1828 


on being appointed, by De Witt Clinton, recorder 


of Hudson. ‘To this d ay hroughout the old county 
of Columbia, the judge is addressed as colonel) 
roittary honors appears invari ily to take pre- 
. , 
cedaence oi} 1 ouicrs. 
At an early ave, lie took an wetive part in poli- 
tics, ranking hivselias a deinocrat, and the first 
vote he ever pave was for Duniel D. ‘Tompk na, 


when he ran for Governor, agaiust De Witt‘ 
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of Columbia, tothe Assembly, in which body he 
soon became a Jeading and influential member. 
In the fall of 1831, he was elected to the state 


Senate, receiving in his uistrict, an unprecedented | 


majority of over 7,500 votes. 
In the senate he served four years, during the 
whole of which time, in addition to other duties, he 


was a member of the judiciary committee, and for the | 


last three years chairman of the bank committee. 
It was also during his senatorial term that the 
subject of nullification, arising out of the forcible 
resistance of South Carolina to the tariff laws, oc- 
cupied the public mind. A joint cominittee of the 
two houses was raised on the matter, and the judge 
An ela. 
borate report, drawn up by Mr. Van Buren, then 
vice-president of the United States, was made by 
Mr. N. P. Tallmadge, the chairman of the 
mittee. About that time, 
elected to the United States senate, and opposition 


was a member on the part of the senate. 


con. 
Mr. Tallmadge was 
to his report on nullification unexpectedly arising, 
the defence of it devolved upon Judge Edmonds. 
The debate lasted more than a week during which 
time the judge stood alone against six of the most 
"The result 


was the adoption of the report by an overwheliaing 


prominent senators on the other side. 
majority. 

In 1834 the judge was ghairman of a joint com- 
mittee of the two houses, to whoin was referred the 
subject of the United States bank, which its oppo. 
nents alledged was creating pecuniary distress, with 
a view of extorting from congress u renewal of its 
charter. 

In the summer of 1835, Judce Edmonds was 
appointed by General Jackson, a commissioner to 
curry into effect the treaty with the Ottawa and 
This 


him during the summer to Michilimackinac, where 


Chippewa tribes of Indians. business took 
for nearly two months, he was encamped with over 
In the « 
ceived appointments in relation to other tribes 
in the fall of 1837 he re linguished then 


moved from Hudson to New-York, where he re- 


six hundred nutives. usuing year he re. 


euincd the practice of law. Fle almost immediately 
found himself in an extensive and profitable busi. 
ness among the merchant princes of the commer- 
cial emporium. 

In April, 1843, without any solicitation on his 
part, the judge wus appointed by Governor Bouc! 
an inspector of the state prison at Sing Sing. It 
was with much hesitation that he accepted 
unthank ful task. 


lean. 


The labor was iudced Hereu- 
Scarecly any discipline was miuintained in 
the prison, and the female prisoners had the en- 
tire control of the officers, hundreds of the mates 
were entire lv idle, and the earnings fell short of the 
expenses by over $10,000. But within eighteen 
months, a great change was effected, and the fe- 
male portion of the prison was brought into com. 


plete subjection Strict discipline was introduced 


and maintained among the males, and the annual 
deficiency in the revenue was reduced to less than 
a tenth part of the former sum. 

This tusk, 


with a reform of a different character 


however, was easy in comparison 


which h 
sought to introduce. He found, that for more than 
fifteen years, the system of government which had 
prevailed in our state prisons, was one pure! 


yo 
} force; and where no sentiment was sought to be 


awakened in the breast of the prisoner but that of 
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the full tide of experiment. 
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fear, and no duty exacted from him but that of im- | 


plicit obedience. No instrument of punishment 
was used but the whip, which had the effect of 
arousing only the worst passions of both convicts 
and officers—a practice of abominable cruelty, long 
engrafted upon our penitentiary system—revolting 
to humanity, and destructive to all hope of reform- 
ing the prisoner. So thoroughly had it become en- 
grafted, that the most experienced officers insisted 
that there was no other mode by which order could 
be kept. Besides, they found it was then so very 
easy to govern in that way. 

Passion, prejudice and selfishness, all combined 
to place obstacles in the way of this proposed re- 
Yet it 


steadily advanced, and when, in 1845, the judge 


form, and its progress was very slow. 
resigned the office of inspector, his system was in 
It has been continued 


hy his successors to the present time. It has also 


} heen introduced into the state prisons at Auburn 


and Clinton, and is now the governing principle in 
| With 
rying out his plan, in December, 1841, he instita- 
t | 


ted [> Pri 


allour state penitentiaries. a view of car- 


os Soil. a oe 
m Disc ipiine society, the 


object of 
which is the reform of prison government and the 


:iding of prisoners, on their discharge, to lead hon- 


est lives. 


This society is in very successfu! oper- 


ation, and enjoys a large share of public confidence. 


[low great an amount of good can be accomplished 
by a single philanthropic individual ; and for this 


one movement of the judge, how many poor wretches 


will rise up and call him blessed! For this the tear 


of gratitude shall fall upon his grave, while angels 
proclaiin that, he who turneth one sinner from 
the error of his way, shall shine as the stars forever.” 
‘* Man dies, but not one of his acts ever dies. Each 
perpetuated and prolonged by interminable results 
fects soine beinys in every age to come.” 


Ont 18th of February, 1845,- Mr. 


Edmonds 
d the appointment of cireuit judge of the 
ireuit, in the place of Judge Kent, who had 


resigned. ‘That office he held antil June, 1847, 
i h 3 elected a judge of the supreme court. 


In the discharge of his duties as cireuit judge, he 


was always fearless and independent, reminding us 
of the famou Vatthew Hale. A most extraordi- 
nary instance of this was exhibited at the anti-rent 
trials in Columbia county, in September, 1845, 
The counsel e pl yi 1 in those trials, had been en. 
gaged in the same cases at the circuit in March 
pres intr, ! had then manifested no little com- 
bativeness. ‘They displayed the same warmth 
befe Judge E mds, and carried it so far as to 
come to blows in open court. The offenders were 
} genticmen of high standing, and personal friends of 


the judge, and both at once apologized for th 


contempt of court. But the judge, with great 
prowptuess, coumitted them both to prison, and 
adjourned his court with the remark, that it : 
ot his fuult that the cause of pul lic justice wa 
thus interrupted. Perhaps none regretted this mo- 
: , 

mentary ¢ : we than the parlics tiemselves 
whose snners in private life are courteous in the 
er 

i ( ! y t deal ¢ tlention 
thirou mut th ‘ }, | Ss ho al DD ) 
pet papers as f { at whncimng Civilization 
in America L} t gralilying feature of | 
case was that it did not disturb the rsonal 

i 

feeling whi iad previously existed between th 
parties ¢ vaged im it. 


the new state constitution, Judge Edmonds was 
nominated for Justice of the supreme court by the 
bar of New-York, and by the ‘Tammany party, 
and was elected by a mujority excceding any of 
This result cannot but be gratify- 
ing not only to him, but to the public, inasmuch as 
during his judgeship he had made several decisions 


his colleagues. 


that warred upon popular prejudice, and immedi- 
ately before his election he had, with others of the 
democratic party, protested against the admission 
of Texas into the Union, as eminently calculated 
to lead to a war with Mexico and to perpetuate the 
extension of slavery. Subsequent events have jus- 
tified the sagacity which marked that act, while 
the act itself has subjected the gentlemen engaged 
in it to much obloguy and censure from their po- 
litical associates. ‘This proceeding was, however, 
rebuked in his triumphant election by the public, 
who honored lim for his independence of character. 

The jadge has onc brother, Francis, cashier of 
the Mechanics’ Bank in New-York, and somewhat 
He also three 
sisters, two of whom reside in the state of New- 
York, and the third, the wife of Colonel Webb of 


the United States army, is living in Illinois. 


distinguished as an artist. has 


The family of the judge consists of three daugh- 
ters, two of whom are marricd.—American Bio- 
graphical Sketch Book. 
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TUE CAPTURED BANNER; 
A YARN OF THE MONTEVIDEAN WAR. 


*Curamsa! Que Insovencia!” These words 
were uttered by a lovely woman, whose flushed 
cheek, flashing eye and knitted brow spoke even 
more than words of the indignation which filled ber 
heart. 

She was the young wife of Commodore Coe, the 
The 
lady was Spanish by birth as well as in feeling, 


commander of the smail navy of Montevideo. 


and the cause of her anger was the sight of a ship 
which had been for two days standing off and on 
before the harbor, using every signal of insult and 
defiance to induce the vessel of Coe to come out 
This the latter could not do for 
The first was illness which confined 


and fight him. 
two reasons. 
him to his cot; the second that he had not one 
third of the crew ; not even men enough to work 
his battery. 

At the 


which commence this sketch. 


moment when she muttered the words 
Brown, the com. 
mander of the Buenus-Ayrean ship had hoisted a 


flag at his gaff, whereon was embroidered, in large 


legible letters, the inscription: ‘*Coe Tug Cow. 
snp!” This was more than his noble, fiery wife 
could stand; for well she knew her husband's 


truth and valor. After gazing one instant at the 
, she raised her jeweled hand, and taking there 
from a diamond of great value, she cried to the 

d men who stood around her on the deck. 
L will give 


} . 
bring me youcel fl ig. 


this diamond to any man who will 


lor a moment there was no response. ‘The men 


looked at their oificers, glanced at each other, but 


vuluntecrs for a service so desperate seemed scarce. 


* What! is there not one of all of you who dare 
thre tri il ? 
? 


with cowards ?” exclaimed the lady while her beau- 
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Is my husband's ship indeed manned © 
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tiful lip curled with scorn and her beaming eye 
gleamed with the fire of contempt. 

A young officer, an Englishman, who had been 
lately appointed, stepped forward and modestly said : 

“I was only waiting for my seniors to speak.— 
Senora. Had any one of them volunteered, I 
As it is 
I pledge myself to bring you yonder flag before the 
But I ask not 
jewel as a prize for my success ; 


should have begged to accompany him. 
sun rises again or to die! you 
one tress of your 
glossy hair shall be my reward.” 

: replied the 
lady ; and the cold look of scorn changed into a 


‘© You shall have both, brave boy 


sweet smile as she asked his name. 

“Itis Frank Bennett, Senora,” replied the young 
man, and he blushed beneath her carnest gaze. 

He was slim, but well formed; looked very 
young, but in his dark blue eye and compressed 
lip an observer could read one whose manhood was 
not made by years alone. 

The sun was setting behind a bank of slowly 
darkness and 


rising clouds, which threatened 


storm. ‘The moment that his services were accep- 
ted, young Bennett turned to the crew and as he 
glanced among them, said: “I want six men to 
man the whale boat which hangs at the after- 
davits! 

Struck by his gallantry, nearly one half of the 
crew started forward. Now that they had a lead- 
Bennett glanced his 


eye over them, and in a few moments chose six by 


er, volunteers were plenty. 


name, men whom he knew to be both daring and 
firm. ‘They were Americans. 

‘Go sharpen your cutlasses,” said he: * I shall 
not have a pistol or musket in the boat. If we 


breast to breast : 


fight it must be steel to steel and 

for we succeed or die?” ' 
These men answered only with a look. They 

is * Deeds 


They hurried below to obey his 


were of that class whose motto 
words.” ; 
while others proceeded by his directions to mufile 
the oars of the boat, tu put sails, water, ete. in it. 
One half hour later the sky was covered with 
Bennett 


course of the 


clouds, and darkness had sect in. had 


been careful to take the compass 
enemy’s ship when the last light of the dying day 
gave opportunity, and by this alone he hoped to 


find her. At this time the lady was on deck, 
standing by the binnacle light, regarding the pre- 
parations of the little party who were about to 
At the moment 


cried out that all was ready for a start, their young 


shove off. when the boat’s crew 
leader came aft to the side of the Senora, and tak- 
ing from his neck a miniature, he handed it and a 
letter to her, saying : 

“If 1 am not on board at sun-rise, lady, please 
send that miniature to the direction of the letter.” 
It was the like. 


ness of a young and beautiful girl, A 


The lady looked at the picture. 
tear filled 
Senora’s eye. 


“ You need not go!” said she. ‘ No; you love 


perchance are beloved. Your life is precious. 1 
7”? 


will not expose it. ‘This is—. 


o My only sister, whom I almost adore!” inter. 
rupted the youth; * but one who wou!d seorn mn 
iff played the coward or dishonored my name.— 
Send that letter and likeness toher if I fall. Fare. 
well till to-:norrow—or forever !” 

The lady was about to answer, and again to en. 
} treat him to stay ; but ere she could spe ik he wus 


over the bulwarks and the boat liad shoved off. 


The night was pitchy dark. A calm was on the 


sea and in the air, but it was portentious of a storm. 
A small binnacle light and compass had been 
placed in the boat, and by these Frank shaped his 
course, himself taking the tiller and stecring. 

“ Give way ehecrily, men!—a long, strong and 
steady pull! said he, in a low tone, as he left the 
ship's side ; and he soon felt, by the trembling of the 
frail boat, that his directions were obeyed. 

Out right into the offing he pulled, regardless 
of the rising clouds ; keeping his cye fixed steadily 

vessel had 
that le 
ut he looked in vi 


on his compass, until he knew, if the 


remained hove-to as she was at sunset, 


must be very near hier. in to 
see her dark hull loom up in the gloom ; he looked 
in vain to see a light which might guide to her.— 
Admiral Brown was too old a fox to be showing 
his position by lights. 

At this moment when he was completely at a 
loss which way to steer, the dark clouds which had 
been gathering over him burst with a long vivid 
flash of lightning and a peal of deafening thunder. 
He heard not the thunder ; he heeded not the rising 
storm. ‘That flash of lightning had showed hiw 
the vessel, not one cable’s length from him. 

“ Steady, boys !—steady !” he whispered, 


the thrunde r ceased 4 “] shall pull di “ot tly unde r 


' 
when 
her stern, and get on deck by the caryed werk and 
netting on her quarter.” 
The men rowed slowly and silently on, and as 


he had marked well her position, the young officer 


in a moment found himself close under the ves 
At this 


illuminated sky and water: and then, as he elan- 


stern. instant another flash of Lyhtaing 


eed up at the gaff, where the fla 


ie | 


r had been hoisted 
he saw that it was not there 
dow! 

He paused 


bx done ; anc 


: thoueht fora moment what could 


a . 
reso. ution. 


the n formed luis 


* T shall vo on board alone men,” said he ; “* ke p 
the boat where she is. If that flag is where I think 
it is, in the admiral’s cabin, I will have it. I! 
aim not back tn five minutes, and you hear an alarm 


shove off, scud back tu our ship, and tell them that 


Frank Bennett died like a man! You must b 


cautious ; reef the foresail, for the storm will be 


down upon us in less than ten minutes !” 


All of this was whispered to the men, whos: 
heads were bent-forward to hear the orders which 
they dared not disobey, much as they wished to 
share their lea ier s | l. 

Springing lightly from the boat, Frank caught 
the quarter-netting with his hands, and noiseless! 
ascended the bulwark He could hear the regu- 
lar trat po the officer of the deck, who having al- 
ready had every thing r d down for the blow, 
had nothing to do but pace the « «: but it w o 
dark that be could not see him 

A second n id the brave boy was down on 
the deck and at the cabin door which stood slightly 


’ 
jar. eT peep din through the narrow crack, and 


saw the red-faced old admiral seated at his round 
table, with two of his officers by bis side, eng 
over the contents of a square bottle w h leoked 


yery like that usually found to ec».tun se p 


enterprise. 
i 


for which he had px d his life lay there, where it 
had been carclessly thrown after it was hauled 
down. 

The young officer did not pause long to consider 


a _ ee se ~- ~~ ennne- 
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what to do, but quictly walked into the cabin, and 
taking off his cap, bowed very politely to the offi- 
cers, and as he stepped toward the flag, said in a 
calm and courtcous manner to the admiral : 

“IT have come to borrow this banner, sir, to 
wear to-morrow, if you please !” 

“Who the you? What does this 
mean cried Brown, as le and his officers sprang to 
their feet. 

“Tam Midshipman Bennett, sir, of the Monte- 
videan replied Frank, who had now 
scized the flag; ‘* and I mean to carry this flag to 
Commodore Coe !” 

As lie said this he bounded to the cabin door, 


devil are 


servic 


followed closely by a bullet from Brown’s pistol, 
which grazed his ear, and ere the alarm became 
general, he stood pon the taffruil of the vessel. 

* Look out for me below !” he shouted, and flung 
himself into the sea, without a moment’s hesitation. 
His boat's crew recognized his voice,he was caught 
in a moment and dragged into the boat, while a 
volley of pistol balls was sent down at random by 
those who were above. 

: n had now broken, and the wind began 


re ; 
1 stor 
Lue stori 


to come with fierce and fitful gusts. 
“Up foresail! be in a hurry lads! up foresail 


and let her slide!” 


cried the young hero, as soon 
as he could draw breath after his ducking. 
The 


OAL Was fy 


crew did so, andthe next moment the little 


ing in toward the harbor, before the 


glad sea bird winging its way to the 


blast, like a nog 
young one’s nest. 

The encmy opened a harmless random fire of 
grape shot in their direction, but it only served to 
tell the anxious watchers on board of Coe’s vessel 
that something had oceurred. ‘The latter therefore 
at once showed lights, and enabled Frank to make 
a straight course for her. 

It was but an half hour after the first gun had 
been tired by Brown's vessel that the boat of the 
young adventurer rounded to alongside of his own 
crait. 

“ Have you captured the flag ?” cried Senora, 
us Bennett bounded over the side. 

The only answer she received was the banner, 
as from the water, and cut in two pieces by 
the balls 

‘The lights of 
bright as did that lady’s eyes when she caught the 


wel 
which had been fired at its captor. 

the vessel gleamed not half so 
noble youth in her arms, and kissed him again and 
again. —Kunic 
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PRIDE AND PREJUDICE, 
BROCKSBANK. 
vided. | 


BY MRS. L. A. 
[Conc] 

A whole bevy of young people 
The belles and the 


Ir was evening. 
had assembled at Dr. Allen’s. 


beaux were in high glee, while wit and beauty 


seemed contending for the reign. All was life and 
quietly 3 music stole so softly and so sweetly on 
the ear that one was inclined to wonder from whence 
t can To the eye, all was brightness and beau- 
ty ; the soft shaded lights seemed to lose their ra- 
diance ’mid the peerless orbs that sparkled, from 
their beautiful caskets, like gems of living hght. 


Sweet Lucy Allen the queen of the night, might 


na f{ “ay "he » sts 
have been seen gliding to and fro among her guests, 
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2 with a word for one, and a smile for another, ap- 


all around her happy. Her brother, too, was there ; 
but being comparatively a stranger, to the company 


he was silent and reserved: But his manly form, 


. ° i 
intellectual countenance, and fine beaming eyes, 


So thought Em- » 


were more cloguent than words. 
ily Weston. 


Dr. Charles Allen, had been, in by-gone days, 


large band-box in her arms and scemed 


a little playmate of her own, thongh several years _ 


her senior. And she experienced a strange sen. 
sation of pleasure, on again beholding him whom 
she had ever remembered, with a sisterly regard ; 
and her heart fluttered wildly as she perceived that 
she was quickly recognized by hin. 

“ He has not quite forgotten me,” she thought, 


ome —— wen fem ot 





but not an “ airy-castle” did she build, not a con- | 
' quest did she plan upon the prospect of the coming 


party. 
Now an object from the street attracted her at. 
tention, She saw little Katie Norton come strip- 


| her mothers room to wear the aspect of comfort and 
] 


ping down the steps of her mother’s cottage leav- 


ing the door half open behind her; Katie carried a 
to be in 
haste, 


She is carrying home some work, that her poor 


. & . . - 
/ mother has toiled hard to finish in time for the 


; before little Willie 


party, perhaps ;” thought Jessie; but just then 
another little curly head appeared at the door, and 


Norton could be missed from 


} within, he had followed on after his sister Katie as 


to welcome him home was remembered no more, ! 


. but she blushed, as she would not have done, for 


worlds, could she have forseen, and avoided it.— 
She thought no more of her splendid dress with 
which she had intended to eclipse poor Jessie 


Vinton. She thenght no more of the antique, 


_ fast as his chubby limbs could carry him. 
and the pretty smile with which she had intended | 


tent was he upon improving so rare an opportunity 
of running away, that he looked neither to the right 
nor the left, till he had gained the middle of the 
street, when fearless of everything but pursuit, he 


, Stopped short, and gazed back at his mother’s door. 


But no mother’s watehful eye was upon him, and 


' he clapped his little hands with glee, as carriage 
costly chain that gleamed like sunlight upon-her } 


snowy borom, nor the heavy Turquvis ring that 


adorned her little taper fingers ; aye, so entirely 


did she forget her pride, that she even failed to | 


discover the absence of the innocent object of her | 


contempt, until reminded by her brother, who ex- 
pressed his surprise that Jessie Vinton 


of their number. 


was 


*“And who may be this lamented Jessie if 1 


may make free to enquire 7” asked Doctor Ailen, 
*Tdo not remember that name among wry old 
schoolmates here.” 

“1 should think not,” replied Emily with a curl 
o* her lip, which did not pass unnoticed * she is I 


assure you no friend of mine, and 1 should, I con. ' 


fess be soimewhat surprised to sce her here, this 
evening. She isthe duughter of a poor widow 
who rents a small tenement of papa, and she is now, 
denbuless, at her domestic duties, as they are to 
poorto employ servants.’ This charitable enco. 
mium was interrupted by a message to Dr. "Aller, 
requesting his linmediate attendance ona ec 


who had been‘ run over” by a carriage, wind 


hild 


iid, 


much to the fair Emily's regret, that gentleman | 


made an abrupt departure and returned no more to | 


the side of his pretty pleymate of * auld lang 
syne.” 

In the mean time where was Jessie Vinton ?— 
It was just at dark of evening that she was seated 
ut the window of her own neat little apartment, 
watching the fast gathering shadows as they closed 
around and wondering if the wide world contained 
another being es happy as herself; for believe ine, 
reader, Jessie had never yet been told that ehe 
was beautiful, true the bright little mirror that 
she had so often wreathed with flowers, presented 
a picture that a dutchess mig!it envy ; still she was 
too busy to be flattered, and too artless to be vain. 
She was thinking of her dear mother’s joyous laugh 
and hoping she might never more be sad; of her 
beautiful boquet, and wondering who could have 
sent it; and perchance of the pretty minia- 
ture, which to her mother’s infinite amusement had 
well nigh stolen her little heart. But not a glance 
did she bestow upon her own rosy face, vot a thought 
upon the pretty white dress that veiled her fairy 
form ; true she did once pull the rose bud from her 
shiaing curls to sce if it still retained its freshness ; 
4 rO6 


Po ~~ 


- 


not 


spirit P—ih ! 


after carriage passed in quick succe: sion. 


So in. | 


* [ will go and carry him home” thought Jessie, 


and she darted to the door, but as she had gained 
the street a fuint shriek smote her ear. 
* Ah he is hurt! the cabman has driven over 
the child, and passed on—the lieartless bru— 
man.” 

Iu another moment the insensible form of the 
child was clasped to hee bosom, and borne quickly 
widow Norton’s cottage. The 


silken curls of the little 


to warm blood 


bethed the sufferer and 


deeply But what of that! 


stained her snowy robe. 
Thoug! 
er beheld the crimson stains, and half frantic, with 
wrief, and terror, snatched wildly from her arms, 
tie little one and gazed so strangely into the clos- 
lag eyes, asif to enchain by her glances the parting 
h! no. She bathed the temples of the 
little oue, removed the blood from his pallid brow, 
whispered hope and consolation to the agonized 
mother, and sent for the nearest physician, to save 
if possible the widow’s darling from an untimely 
orave. 





The evening passed away: as passed the smile 
g J 
from many a beauteous lip, the light of joy from 


} any an ecye,or perchance peace ol mind froin some 


hitherto joyous heart. 


It was late that night e’er the aspiring Emily 


sought repose. So light was her heart that she 
half feared the little flatterer had escaped from her 
keeping while conversing with the interesting 
young Doctor. 

“tleisa charming man,” thought she, ‘* and 
then, so rich ? ah! that clegant mansion may yet 
be mine, though Ido wish Lucy (sister Luey— 
how affectionate that would sound !) would drop 
some of her vulgar associates—Jessie Vinton, for 
instanee ; indeed, I shall insist upon it; but | 
wonder why Jessie was not there, perhaps her own 
sense of inferiority kept her away, as it should do: 
Oh! but I should hate to be poor of all things—I 
wonder why Doctor Charley did not return ? how 
provoking, that the little urchin should get run over 
just then! But I must try to woo the gentie Mor- 
pheus or my charms may fail to win the hopeful 
calomel on the morrow should he chance to call, as 


I suspect he intends to do.’ 


, 


~~ “ae ~~ ee 


htshe then of the gay assembly, as the moth. 


Ne ee re rn st ee ee 
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But let us return to her “ favorite aversion” the 
rosy -cheeked Jessie, who on the morning after the 
party at Dr. Allen’s was flitting like a bird from one 


post of duty to another, causing everything within 


neatness. 

“ How fresh and sweet my flowers still are ; see, 
tama, this little sprig of orange buds, and the roses 
too have nearly opened !" 
would have lost their 
charms, if they had been carried to the party ;— 
and I am not sorry that you failed to attend.” 

« Why ? mama, I should so much have enjoyed 


“Yes, my love—they 





it!” 
“ Perhaps not” quietly replied her mother. 
“ Oh! mama—that illomened spinster Dolly Crane | 
has made you another call, I perceive, else you | 
could never look so like the shadow of unwelcome | } Eu 
news, on such a bright morning as this. Say, | ( 
mama, has not the “ village chronicle alias “ Jobs} | do 
comforter,” alias Dolly Crane, been here of late ? 
And Jessie laughed till her cheeks were some | wh 
shades redder than before. ; sut 
“ You know that Miss Crane called lastevening | ior 
because you met her at the door, on your return | | 
from the widow Norton's. How merry you are | is | 
this morning ;” ior 
* Yes, mama, and could you have seen her orbs | 
dilate, and her mouth contract, when she beheld an 
Doctor Allen in my company, you would have been | Wi 
amused ; but mama, he is a very agreeable gen. | | 
tleman—I like him almost as wellas I d his sister | th 
Lucy. But you have not yet told me why, you do he 
not regret my disappointment ?” fi: 
“* Because you allowed me no opportunity, my 
love ;—I_ received (as you are aware) a call from to 
Miss Crane, last evening, who dropped in, just for uj 
a moment, she said, “ to enquire alter ny health.” m 
* And mama—was nct she “ delighted with in 
your good looks ;’—and ‘ extremely happy to hear 
that your sweet child was well.’—and was not 
you entertained for two long hours withacatalogue | h 
of the events of the past month—the lamentable | n 
catustrophics—awlul oecurrances, and frightful ac. £ 
cidents, including births, deaths, marriages, and 
courtships, with comments; and alsoa gem of | k 
scandal besides general news, with variations ?"— | Bi 
* Mrs. Vinton smiled sadly as she gazed upon ri 
her daughter’s bright, merry face, as if she would | ; q 
fain spare the detail of events that would, perhaps ; n 
check the warm current that crimsoned her cheek : h 
and send it buck, like an icy torrent to chill her | " 
young heart.” 0 
* Upon entering the room,” continued Mrs, Vin. y 
ton, ** she observed your yase of flowers, which 
stvod upon the table.” j 
* Yes mama, and—“ how fragrant!” how di. C 
vincly beautiful!” “Ihave sucha penchant for t 
flowers !” “ pray my dear, where did you get } : 
these ?” Mrs. Vinton raised her finger, in reproach, | 
and continued. | 
“low beautiful, exotics, too! pray where did ; ( 
you get thein ?” she enquired. “I can only say } 
that some one, was so kind as to send them to my t 
daughter to-day,” I replied. Ah !—a-hem !—that 
explains it all! said she so you do not know who | | 
sentthem Mrs. Vinton ?” Her manner, more than D | 
her words, surprised me, but she proceeded to ex- | 
plain herself, er 


“This brings to my mind a circumstance, (tri. ‘ 


fling, to be sure but as it may help you to solve 
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} 


to 


> the mystery of the flowers, I will relate it. About 


t) four-o’clock, this after-nvon, I was seated at the 
} ‘ 
% window of Esq. Weston’s purlor (I have ever been 


intimate there, they are particular friends of mine) 


Emily came down dressed for the party. Now 


Emily is a bewutiful creature, when in full dress, | 


and she is quite concious of it too; (indeed! she 
is entirely spoiled by flattery ;) still she is, without 
doubt, the handsomest girl in in town, 
perhaps—for your Jessie is I think, a very swect 
child, though some have said that she had quite 





not 


too much color for a beauty—indeed it has been, | 


hinted that she painted! But, only by pale chcek- 
ed dainsel’s, or slighted beaux, you may be sure, 
but I mean that Emily is the handsomest girl in 
her own set-circle—or suciely, which-ever you 
may please to term it. Well asl was saying, 
Eunily came down dressed for the party. 


* How do I look ? mama—will dress 


my new 

“A little too low in the neck, my dear—and 
what can have become of you usual good taste? 
surely, you do not intend to wear all that old fash- 
ioned jewelry, of your Grandmothers !” 

“* Why uot ? mama, no person will know that it 
is not my own—and it wall be thought new-fash- 
ioned, if 1 wear it.” 

“Why not ? truly, said I Emily looks lovely in 
anything, and whatever she may choose to wear, 
will henceforth be the rage.” 

Mrs. Weston Emily triumphed, 
thanks to a bit of well-timed flattery. Just then 


her brother passed the window with a bunch of 


smiled, and 


flowers, like these precisely, Mrs. Vinton. 
* Ah! 


to the door, 


he comes !” exclaimed Emily, who flew 


as if she did not desire his criticism 


upon her style of dress. But she was too late, he 
met her at the door, and presented the boquet, Bay- 
ing, “* it was impossible to procure a japonica,” 

** Not even a bud ;—brother.” 

** Not one.” 
have presided at the toilette to-day, or my ever 
modest sister would not appear in a garb like that, 
glancing ut her low necked dress. 

*Oh! hush! what do you, dry limbs of the Law 
know about the fashions !” she replied * pray re- 
serve your logic for the defeat of your brother bar- 
risters—but tell me, did you get only this one bo. 
quel ?—or did procure another, for that—answer 
me sir,—ah! pretend no ignorance ; you must 
have readier wits if you presume to gain the 
“bench ;” did you, or did you not! procure an- 
other boquet for——shall I speak her name? to 
your disgrace.” 

Her brother (rowned,but made no reply “Ah then! 
you did—hut do not imagine that I fvo shall carry 


be . 
one. Ss threw down the flowers 


o saying, Euily . 
and left the room, in anything but a happy temper. 
1 took up the flowers, and examined them, (for I 
have such a penchant for flowers,) and they were 
like these Mrs. Vinton, precisely ;—but pray why 
did not your daughter carry this to the party ?” 

“Jessie has not gone to the party” I replied, 
scarce able to control my feelings. 

“Oh! I confess I hardly be- 


heved it from the first; Miss Alien 


ah? excuse me. 


would be un. 


1 lkely, I think, to invite one so far removed from 
her own sphere as —— but indeed! I have quite 
\ forgotten inyself, in your agreeable company—lI 


must bid you good evening.” 


For sume moments, puor Jessie stood motionless 
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But surely your evil genius must 


se nnns nee Ae sne 


| and pale as marble, with her eyes fixed upon those 
ill-starred flowers, as if weighing in the balance of 
trath and reason, the very pleasant tale of Dolly 
{ Crane—Mrs. Weston’s particular friend ! Sudden- 
ly the smile returned to her lips, a new light beamed 
from her eyes ; and indeed, the wisdom of years 


appeared to be stamped upon her youthful brow, as 
She stepped up to the table removed the vase of 
flowers, from view, then kissed affectionately her 
mother's cheek over which a tear was stealing, and 
with a firm and stately step left the room. 

She was fust retreating to her chamber, when 
she was met in the entry by her friend Lucy Allen 
Now Lucy was perhaps, the last person whom poor 
Jessie would have desired to see at that purticular 
time ; yetof all others she was just the one tu apply 
a balm to her wounded heart. 

Be that as it may* the history of the unlucky 
flowers was soon told ;—not in any unkindness 
did she relute the tale of Dolly Crane, not in any 
uncharitable spirit did she allude to the pride of 
Emily, nor did she affect ingraitude for Fred's at. 
tention, ** but” said she in conclusion. 

* But, were he the man of my choice ; and were 
he to lay his all at my feet, never, never would | 
unite my destiny to one of a family whose throne 
is pride, whose god is gold.” 

* Such a man is not Fred Weston, dear Jessie, 
belicve me, whatever his sister may be, he is every- 
thing that is good and noble; has he given you 
other proofs of his—his—do you think he loves 
you Jessie ?” 

** No, dear Lucy, and I am heartily glad of it, 
for you believe him to be ‘ all that is good and no- 
ble’—it may be so, but [ could never love him, 
even were I his equal in wealth.” 

“ My brother Charles says thet the wealth of 
the heart shall be his wife’s only dowery, “ replied 
Lucy fixing her sweet blue eyes upon Jessie's blush. 
ing face,** and he has spoken of a certain little 
maid whom he met, last evening—not at the guy 
assembly, where so much beauty congreyates, but 
by the couch of suffering infancy, at the lone 
widow’s humble home ; with her white robe stained 
deeply with the life.current which her own gentle 


were effectual in staunching, when the 


m? 


hands, poor 
half distracted muther was incapable of thought or 
that 


from her own bright curls 


action. And he has arose bud, too which 
same little maiden took 
to give the little suffering child, when he returned 
to conciousness. Whether he came by it honestly 
or not, I am unable to say, but she must bring 
hii to an account for his ti:espasses.” 

Poor Jessic blushes were becoming painful to 
witness, and Lucy in pretence of atoning for hei 
offences, placed a gold chain around the neck ol 
her friend, whispering «as she did so. 
to 


wus Ji SSit 


* SLOW I 


this Dolly Crane, when she calls 


W 


holding attached to the chain, the same little min- 


ay iin.” hat ’s asStonishinent on be- 


iature, which had so early won her heurt. 


‘1 cannot keep this—I cannot even show it to 


% , , call ' ' 
nama,” she exclaimed, as she concealed it in her 


bosom. This was the artless child’s first, secret. 


Now for the sequel. 
Just one year from that eventful day, the cove- 
ted mansion illurninated. 


was again It was a 


gala night—tie music was softer and sweeter t 


ian 
before. Emily Weston was there, still bright and 
beautiful, but there was a sadness on her brow, no 
smiles played around her full proud lips—no gatty 
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beamed from her eyes as she glanced coldly around 
that brilliant assembly. No flowers adorned her 
person the memory of one faded boquet was suf- 
ficient to remind her of the faded dreams of her 
own proud heart—-withered in their early bloom. 

Her brother Fred, too was there, and by his side, 
her “ sister Lucy” a wreath of orange flowers en 
circled her brow and a flowing veil half hid her 
glowing cheeks and as she raised her soft blue eyes 
to her young husband’s face, it was easy to see, 
that she “knew him to be all that was good and 
noble.” 

Her dear friend Jessie stond beside the young 
physician his chosea bride. She too, was robed in 
white, the same that graced her fairy form, just 
one year before even her own dear mother’s wed- 
cing dress. Not from necessity did she don this 
robe, but from choice sweet recollectious clustered 
around that sacred relic, and it was more beauti. 
ful in her eyes than the most costly fabric. No 
ornament save the chain that Lucy hung around 
her neck on that eventful day graced her form; 
the 
snowy folds, of her robe—those very eyes that had 
seemed to “ look right into her heart,” had looked 


there not in vain; and those lips that hud seemed 


true a little miniature lay half concealed in 


just ready to speak,” had whispered in her ear the 
had returned to 
her widowed mother’s lips—and Emily the beauti- 


soft language of Love. Smiles 
ful—the proud—aye, evenshe, the disduinful belle, 
stooped to k ss the brow of her brother Fred's pro- 
tege, under the “ present point of observation” nor 
was she ut all surprised to mect the peor widow's 
daughter at the select assembly at the “ elegant 
mansion,” now the home of Jessie,the poor mechan. 
ic’s Gauugihter. 
Hudson Dec. 1848. 
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RANDOM GLEANINGS, 
No. 8. 

A CHAPTER ON COLD MORNINGS. 


Repository. 


Now do we like to lie in bed, debating whether 
we shall rise or not Now we peep froin beneath 
the bed-clothes and see the frost on the window 


panes and watch our breath like smoke roll to the 


Now we pl 


in fear that it be frost bitten : 


ceiling ice our hands upon our nose, 


N ow we 


clothes more closely around us and prepare to build 


draw the 


castles into the air. Now come trooping through 


our mind furms of those who ure warm with life 
and of those who have long since been called homie 5 
Foremost in the crowd are those who ure dear to 
us—wives leaning upon the arms of their spirit-born 
husbands ; husbands tend rly Ggrawing unto them 
their shadowy loves: others in the mndst of their 


children, s¢ wing to turna ore i er cur and 
give more lov ig Words, unto Lhose pal delicate 
beings with goiden ringlets, clinging round them 5 
than to the rosy cheeked dark hued ones running 
on before: sisters with their angel brothers in their 
irins ula t tiers leu ur th ind their little 
play mate ters. Frit t y he dead, 
mingle togethe t e torget 9 al r the 
Shadowy lurims peopung our bral, ar ol this ine, 
Now the shri y OL Lhe wslik 1 arouses us irom 
our drea us i we he stmorning salution to 
Lhe dass S oul her pitcher and i she 1s 
pariicularly good looking, he gives her a sly joke 
over which sie es us Sh asses down into the & 
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Qarea. Now the light car of the baker, with his 
hot-rolls and muffins, stop before the door and we 
hear him leap from his car and enter the house, 
while the horse paws the snow with his hoofs and 
neighs with impatience. 
rier hurries by and us he throws his paper into the 


Now the newspaper car- | 


area, we hear him shout “ Tri-b-u-n-e,” now we be- } 


gin to hear the sound of many feet and the crack- } 


ling of the snow beneath them, as the srnall trades. 
men and early clerks and porters hasten “ down 
town” to open their stores. 


again at our door and says ; breakfast’s about up | 
Now we ask John, if 


and the Gov'nor’s down. 
he thinks ice made during the night, and he answers 
with a chuckle, rolling bis eyes towards the wash- 


‘ 


? . 
» huge sleighs drawn by a half dozen of horses or } 
Now John knocks | 


bowl, some, sir—as he takes our boots, we tell him 
_ that now hot water is a luxury and request hin to | 


bring some up Now we draw the bed-clothes 
closer about us again and pull our cap further over 
our ears. Now ice makes in the ewer and the oil 
in the lamp is hardened. 


bed for our stockings, with our feet and as they 


Now we grope in the 


} 
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ded palm of the suppliants not only copper but sil- { 


ver, and with the sympathy of a few kind words, 
they go on their way rejoicing. 
rapidly by, containing ladies clothed in rich velvets 
and wrapped up in costly furs, whose horses keep 
time in their prancing to the chime of silver bells 
above their suddles. ‘T'hese are the Lady Skew- 
ton’s of uur city who drive day after day to Stew- 
art’s and spend their thousands upon dress. Now 
more, and filled with the democracy of our city 


whirl rapidly over the frozen snow. Now stray 


Now sleighs glide } 


and young girls term flannel waistcoats “ delight- 
ful.” Now fluxen haired children, hand in hand 
with their books and dinner in their satchels, tradge 


/ off a half mile or more, through the snow to the 


| district school-house. 


Now the scholars model out 


| of snow, the form of the pedagogue who presides 
{ 


/ over them and find pleasure in throwing snow-balls 


} at it. 


dogs seek for a sunny doorway where they may | 


warm their chilled limbs. 


Now 


boys are skating on the sidewalk and little girls go. 


they are very careful, are apt to slip down. 


ing to school slide wherever they find a spot of 
ice. Now the sunny side of the street is much 
frequented and ragged boys nestle together and 
sun themselves in corners. Now noses grow red 


and teeth are apt to chatter. Now smoking be- 


Now old ladies unless 


Now they build forts of snow and fire at 
each other from behind them while the younger ones 
play at “track the rabbit.” Now even philoso- 
phers think it cold and every one says to every one 
else ‘tis a very cold morning—and now the author 
finding his fingers quite numb and his back grow- 
ing cold, thinks he has come to the end of his 


{ chapter. 


We cannot close this “ gleaning” however, with- 
out giving place to a verse or two, from Keat’s 
* Eve of saint Agnes,” from which we have above 


| gleaned a trifle— 


‘ comes a necessity and hot-drinks are not deniable 


touch the cold sheets we quickly withdraw them. ‘ 


Now shaving seems worse than tooth drawing, and 
razors are like icicles. Now slippers seem to freeze 
the feet. Now the little breakfast room looks plea- 
sant and the sun’s rays come dancing under and 
through the heavy folds of the damask window cur- 
tain, falling in rosy hues upon the white table lin- 
en. Now the fire in the grate burns up brightly 


monkeys, still harder 


a bud plice. 


; have stockings drawn over their shoes and 


and the bituminous coal sputters and blazes forth | 


whenever it is stirred. 
send up a literary steam froin their damp sheets as 
they are held before the fire. Now we see as we 
glance our eyes rapidly over the sheet, accounts of 
persons being frozen to death and of the poor, dying 
we shudder 


from starvation and cold, and givea 


and turn to the leader. Now the coffve urn hisses 
and sings ; and the plates before the fire are taken 
up; and the pork steaks, and buck-wheat cakes 
and hot bread are brouglit in and now we sit down 
to breakfast. 


water at a discount. 


Now hot-chovolate is at par and ice 
Now butter, and flies on the 
window pane, grow stiff; and seats nearest the 
fire are preferred. Now the Governor puts on his 
spectacles and reads his paper sipping his coffve 
between the paragraphs, with the air of a man to 
whom time is of no consequence, as Toots says. 
Now sister Mary presides at the urn; and the old 
lady is busy buttering the cakes, while your ham. 
Now 


we love to linger round the tavle, while the old lady 


ble servant, reader, is cutting up the steak 
makes out her list for the iwarketings we are to 
send home. Now gloves, and mittens and com- 
forters are called into requisition and over shoes 
and coats are warmed ere putting on. Now kisses 
are exchanged by newly married couples and the 
little child holds up its pretty mouth to be kissed 
by papa 


your breath freezes as it leaves your lips. 


aud 
Now 


large men buttoned up tothe chin in thick overcoats 
= t ’ 


Now out of doors the air is chill 


with fur collars around their ears, hasten onward 
sceing not the thinly clad, meager faced little girl 
running at their side, with her large blue cyes 
turned unploringly to their faces, as if for a few 
coppers—there are the D ymbeys of our city who 
think of nothing but their firm. Now hale, hearty 
citizens with rubicand visages and jolly counten- 
unces, stop and greet cach ; stamping their feet to 
) keep them warm the while—these are the cheery ble 


Brothers of our city and they drop into the exten- 


Now the morning papers | 


{ balling passers by. 


while temperance men wink at hot whiskey-pun- 


ches but close their teeth resolutely against ice’s. 
Now itinerant organ grinders have a hard time of 
it and their red-coated barefooted trembling little 
Now fat 


and bakers are envied and a tavern kitchen is not 


men, and 
Now little girls when they go abroad, 


red cloaks—while in doors they draw nearer the 
chimnev corner and delight in reading aloud, to 
their grand-mother, from the bible, the story of lit- 
tle Samuel. 


New little boys love to slide down 
hill on their sleds and take much pleasure in snow 


Now men and large boys de- 


i light to skate on the ice bound rivers and ponds— 


cntting out figures and letters, with skilful man- 


c@uvre upon the surface and now a plump through 


shunned. 


an air-hole is considered dangerous and unpleasent 
Now coal yurds are visited and iec-houses are 
Now dancing and wood-sawing are re. 
ally enjoyed by those who like them and bowling 
is good exercise. Now churech-spires glisten in 
the sun and icicies hanging froin the eaves of hous- 
es glitter in return. Now trees coated with\ice, 
froin the rain of the night before sparkle with myriad 
of diamonds. Now in the country, cattle lager 
round the barnyard trough waiting for a friendly 
hand to break the ice. Now fowls stand upon one 
their feathers— 


Now 


peacocks are liable to freez> to death and seldom 


foot, with heads half sunken in 


while the pigeons draw neur each other. 


spread their fan like tail save on sunny afternoon’s. 
Now torkies geese and ducks are apt to go 
suddenly ; especially about the holidays and now 


hens refuse to lay eggs. 


Now chilly are the 
sheep in woolly fold and numb the herdsman’s fin- 
. f 


" Fasting . 
gers as he fodders 


them. Now the hare limps 
rembling through the wintry snow and squirrels 
all a’cold do run along the fences. Now the bucket 
and the wood- 


Now the 


at the well is couted over with ice 


pile is buried 


fall beneath the 


beneath the drift of snow. 


forest trees axe of the woodsman 


and the measured strokes resound far and wide. 


Now the barns are bursting with hay and the 


sound of the flail of the husbandman falls on our 


ears. Now seats by bl.zing wood fires in farm 


houses are particularly affected by old ladies who 
Now old 


women think flannel petticoats * unmassifal rough” 


knit and children who roast apples. 


off 


cooks 


wear , 


Ah! better chill it was! 
The owl. for all his feathers, was a-cold; 
The hare limped trembling through the frozen grass, 
And silent was the flock in woolly fold ; 
Numb were the Beadsman’s finge:s while he told 
His rosury, and while his trosied breath, 
Like pious incense fiom a censer old, 
Seein'd taking flight for heaven, without a death, 
Past the sweet-virgin's picture, while his prayer he saith. 


His prayer he saith, this patient, holy man ; 
Then takes his lamp. aod riseth from his knees, 
And buck returneth, meager. barefoot, wan, 
Along the chapel aisle by slow degrees : 
The sculptured dead, ou each side. seein to freeze, 
Imprison’d in black, purgatorial rails ; 
Knights, ladies praying in dumb ornt' ries, 
He passeth by ; 
To think how they may ache in icy hoods nod mails. 


December, 1848. 


aud bis weak spirtt fails 


Barry Gray. 
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MASSES SLANS, 
EVEN-HANDED JUSTICE. 
Ir you have ever visited the renowned village of 
street or 
You know 


it has a large barn at either end, and as a Patlan- 


Communipaw, doubtless its principal 


‘* Boulevard” is fresh in your memory, 


der would say, “ every other house is an oper lot,” 
for there is nothing but cabbage gardens on each 
side of the sandy road. Before the Revolution, a 
negro, ** Long Pete” was taken up for setting fire 
to one of these barns. Arson in those days was 
punishable with death ; but there was no evidence 
On his trial, he that he 
murdered a child some } 


aae- 


aguinst him. confessed 


had time before, and 
mitted that he had been thieving around the vil- 
lage for upwards of twenty years, but denied the 
He * al- 


no barn burner 3 no, no 


particular crime he was charged with. 
lowed de child, but he was 
—he was not bad enough for dut.” In spite of his 


protestations, however, he was sentenced to be 


hung. When the Judve left the bench, one of the 
** How come you to tell him to 
? = We didn't tink 
ing to do dat when we bring’d him in kilty."— 
‘* Oh,” said the Judge, “ dat 


; lie pisoned dat child, dat we all 


jury said to him. 
go and be hanged you was go- 
Long Pete is a tam 
dangerous nigger 
know ; and he’s a great tief; and den he’s such a 
tam cunnin’ nigger too, dat I tought if we didn’t 


hang him dis time, we might never get another 
chance.” 

It wus the same sapient Judge, who on another 
occasion tried a man for stealing a hoe, and gave 
the following charge to the jury : “ You see you 
must go accordin’ to de bulance of de law and de 
testimony. Here's two men swears dey seed him 


steal de hoc, and here’s six men swears dey didn’t 
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> see him steal de hoe. Now you must bring him 






in not guilty, ‘cause de balance ob de testimony is 
for him; dough I b'lieve de tam rogue would just 
as leave steal a hoe as any one ob de jury !” 
— oD). Gato — 
DESPERATE PROCEEDING. 

At a certain farm-house where we were slightly 
acquainted, lived a large tow-headed youth, who 
‘ had been employed as “ help,” to assist in the usu- 

al work about the farm. Said youth bore the cog. 
nomen of Josiah, and was unfortunately possessed 
of an enormous appetite. We say unfortunately, 
( for be it known that the good dame who superin- 
tended the domestic matters of the 


was rather “ close,” and ofa saving nature, and 


her larder. She therefore provided the plainest 


food, and finally Joe’s principal dish was bean- 


never murmured, for there was enough of it; at 
till at last they were like angel’s visits, “* few and 
far between.” 
came as usual to dinner, and as usual found his 
porridge ready, but wofully deficient in regard to 
beans. The old lady watched him as be slowly 
stirred the compound with his pewter spoon, when 
suddenly he started up and laid aside his jacket, 
then off came his vest, he then began slowly to 
unbu.‘on his shirt wristbands—Why, Joe !” ex- 
claimed the dame, who had regarded these pro- 
ceedings with the utmost astonishment, ‘* Joe, 
; What on airth are you going to do ?” 
am goin’ to dive for a bean !” 
It is almost needless to add, that Joe having 
he * knew beans,” never alter 


lacked w full supply.—N. Y. Spirit of the Times 
wet ¢ OS — 
“* NOT AT HOME” 


most charming woman in Paris not long 


thus proved that 





A 
since happened to receive one of those untime ly 


calls, when her confidential maid, by some chance 


was out upon crrand. Never suspecting the 


person at the door to be a gentleman whose atten- 


an 





{ tions had of lute somewhat pleased her, she herself 
But Madame was one of those 
world till Hea- 


ven’s original work upon them is entirely re-done— 


answered the bell. 


who never show themselves to the 


repainted, reperfumed, rerounded and alabastered. 
{ “ Ma—daie !” stammered the unexpected comer 
as the door opened and the apparition of the face, 
{ aunatural, was revealed to his half recognising 
vision. 


“ Madame is not in !” 


said she with the greatest 
coolness, suddenly shutting the door upon farther 
parley, and leaving the intruder to retire upon his 
suspicions. 

At night she expressed to the gentleman her re- 
lled thi 


morning, and he, quite satisfied, wondered only at 


gret that she was not in, when he c in 


the striking resemblance of an antiquated cham- 


ber-maid to her young and beautiful mistress. 
0 #2 ¢ Co — 
PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


A coon head, an investigating mind, a warm 


heart, and diligent hands, with benevolence and 


honesty, piety and perseverance, willinsure success 
in any laudable undertaking within the sphere of 


personal ability ; will secure respectability in virtu. 





establishment } 


| 
’ 
} 
{ 


/ much in the aggregate of time. 


> with small means. 


saw with horror what inroads Joe was making upon } 


porridge often for breakfast, dinner and supper, Joe | 
} length the beans began to diminish in quantity, | 


It so happened that one day Joe | 


' ceived many testimonials of his esteem. 
* Do,” said Joe, with a desperate air, “ why I 





ous society, and prepare us to meet death with 
composure. 
embarrassmeuts and disgrace which passionate 
peop'e often experience. By investigation, we 
learn the nature of things, and how to adapt means 
Sympathy and kindness to others will 
Dilizence, which 


to ends. 
enlist their interest in our behalf. 
effects something every moment, will accomplish 
The spirit of true 
benevolence will aid in forming habits of industry 
und economy ; and this is of great importance, 
especially to those who wish to accomplish much 
Strict honesty is always “ the 
best policy,” and will secure the confidence of all 
but those who are so jealous they can trust nobody 
but themselves. ‘True piety will give coufidence in 
our Creator, and encourage perseverance, and some- 


/ times lead to success even, when our prospects are 


difficult and doubtful. 
scems impossible may sometimes be accomplished 


By perseverance,that which 


and without it, no one will ever accomplish much. 
—New England Offering. 
— on © eto -— 
NAPOLEON'S MOTHER DEAD IN PARIS. 
We condense the following narrative from La 
Madame Armetiger was 
She labored 


Democratic Pacifique : 
an old sutler to the Imperial Guard. 
in her vocation at most of Napoleon’s great battles 
frequently showing great intrepidity, and once had 
the goud fortune even to save Bernadottes’ life — 
When that able general was elevated to Sweedish 
royalty, Ametiger repaired to Stockholm and re- 
She re- 
turned to Paris, and after the fall of the einpire she 
was reduced to great poverty, laboring as a chiflon- 
iere (a sort of street rag-picker) but was still so fond 
of fighting her battles over aguin, with many a tale 
of the Emperor, that she acquired the name of 
“Napoleon’s mother.” She took the greatest in 
terest in the election of Prince Louis Napoleon, 
canvassing for votes, and when slie was assured of 
his triumphant election she was seized with such 
a transport of joy that apoplexy resulted and she 
fell dead. Her age was seventy-nine. 

—- iD ¢ Gato — 

‘‘ Would you believe it, Aunt?” exclaimed a 
nale-faced young lady of the “ upper ten,” “* would 
you believe it? Uncle Solomon tells me that the 
young ladies out West actually speak to the tra 
They must be badly in 


desmen and shopkeepers. 
want of society, musn’t they?” ‘They are as bad- 
ly off for society, my dear, as your father was when 
he pulled radishes and asparagus for a living, and 
your mother sold them in the old Fly Market: ha, 
Miss Polly Dolly Adeline 


ha, society, huinph !” 


fainted, 
— 8D ¢ te — 


In a breach of promise case tried here last week, 
a letter fron the perjured lover to his girl, was put 
in as evidence, in which he says :—‘* Always re- 
member this, the sea shall give up her waters and 
in the mist thar grow a green tree at that our that 


rirl that loves me.” 


—D ¢ Co 


I prove false to th 


* Goop morning, neighbor Snooks; a fine rain 


“Tf 


it comes warm after this we shall have everything 


we havehad.” ‘“ Yes, neighbor, delightful.” 


starting out of the ground directly.” “ Heaven 


forbid—I have two wives under it.” 


A cool head will suve us from the | 


, THE AMERICAN BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH BOOK. 


( many of our distinguished men and is also accompanied with 


( have obtained a station among our country’s noblest names 


) present day to follow. 


; 
} Hamilton Leland Howard Dixon H. Lewis. Barent P. Staats, 


) of the new Books, Magazines, &c. which we may receive und 
} also to present an epitome of all worthy of notice, passing in 


, our midst during the coming winter—as brief sketches ofthe } 
{ 


; 
4 
; 
2 
? 
‘ 
{ 
c 
; 
, 
‘ 
; 
‘ 
| 
} 
{ merely as a work of reference for themselves, but one to place | 
‘ 
| 
‘ 
5 
: 
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We present to our readers in this number of our paper, @ 
portrait of our old citizen, John W. Edmonds, Esq. for 
which we are indebted tothe Police Gazette—accompanied 
with a Biographical Sketch, extracted from the* American 
William Haunt, Esq. 


” 


Biographical Sketch Book, 
Messrs Nafis & Cornish, New-York city — 


edited by 
and published by 
The work contains near one hundred and fifty sketches of 


portraits of the most prominent of the number. It is a book 


which every American citizen should be proud to possess, not 


in the hands of their children, so that they may learn who our 
noted men are and from whence they came—many of them 
were poor boys who by their own industry and perseverance, 


and who are pointed out as bright examples for the youth of the 
We shall present in our paper during 
the present vulume sketches, accompanied with portraits, of 
the fullowing persons. viz: John Quincey Adams, Juhn Jacob 
Astor, Elihu Burritt, Benjamin B. French, Mrs. Alexander 


Joseph Story, Malbone Watson. Silas Wright anda view of | “ 
the Residence of the Hon. Zadock Pratt, at Prattsville, N. Y. 
The above work may be obtained at the book stores of j ‘ 
E. P. L. Elmer, ond P. 8S. Wynkoop, Jr. in this city. } 

‘ 

} 


We intend, through Burry Gray, to give occasional notices 


lectures, Bulls, Sleighing Partics, &c. which would interest 
more purticularly our city readets — 
The first of which will be presented in our next number, 


under the head of * Gossip with Readers—” 


—° 5) © Ct — — 

HO! FOR CALIFORNIA!! x 

Farnum's Pictorial TrRavets IN CALIFORNIA AND 
Oreoon.—An elegant and must sensonable’ book, published} 

by Nafis & Cornisii, 272, Pearl-St. New York for i ri 


Holyday presents, and especially appropriate for those who { « 


suitable 


are about embarking for the Gold region—or who are in any 


degree afflicted withthe Yellow Fever. We expectto be 


able through the politeness of the publishers, to present our 
readers u few specimens of the numerous and splendid i)lus- 
is filled. 


trations with which the work This work as wellas | 
i 


the Sketch Book is got up in a very splendid style of binding. 
For sale at Elmer's, at the old stand, corner of Warren and =} 
Third-Streets— where a good assortment of Annuals and [/lus- 


trated Work 


may be hud 


ED @ Cpeo — ' 
Letters Containing Remittances, 


Receivedat this Ofice.ending Wednesdaylast deducting the } 
amount of postage paid, ' 


A. W.M. Richburgh. N. Y. $4,090; P. M. Homer. N.Y. { } 
$2.00; D.C. Schuvilers Lake N.Y. $1.00 A. A. Manches- § 
ter. N. ¥. $3.00; S. K. O. Volney, N. V. $141.00; P.M. New- | 
ark, N. ¥. $400; P.M. Plemouth, N. ¥.$3.00; P. M. East ¢ 
Lansing N. Y. $1.00; R. W. Cooperstown, N. Y. 2,00; H.  { 
A. 3. Branswick Me. $2.00; J. R W. Lake, N. Y $1.00; 
J.W. Norwalk, O. 81.00; 8. S. Danby 4 Corners. Vt. 82,00; | e 
Miss L. A. M. South Corinth, N. Y. 81,00; J.C. E. Claver- { 
ack, N. Y. $4 00. ‘ 


— +5) ¢ Cato —— 


MAR RIACES 
by the Rev. Dr. Gosman 
of Greenport to Isabella Wasson 

At Ancram, on the 3d inst. by 
cob Oakley to Miss Mary Smith 
In Germant 
Erastus Gardiner, to 


William McKitrick, 
of Hudson 

the Rev. J. Hamp, Mr. Ja 
both of Ancram 

hy the Rev. J. Bogd 


a Donerly, both of Ge 


In thise 


on the 


Betsy Loui 


own Jeth ult 


Mr. } 
man } 


et hw the 


Mr 
Louisa L 


At the «nme ! eon, the 6th George 

n Barber, of Cler 
erties Ulster counts 
At the same place on the Sth 
r Jr. to Miss Elize 
Peter H. Miller, b 


same 


nont, to Miss Suvdam, 
ce inst. by the same, Mr Philip ; 
th Miller 


i Germa 


you 


zest duugh 
ter of the lute itown. 


— » =) eC oo 
DEATHS. 


lith inst. Sa wife 






York, on t 


od daughter « 


of James S$ 1. 
of this 






fHugh McClellan, Esc 
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For the Rural! Repository. 
THE MOURNING MOTHER. 
BY MRS. L. A. BROCKSBANK. 


Ir was the twilight hour— 
The soft—sweet hours. as on the tinted clouds 
The dav-king smiled at parting; lonthto leave 
The rosy scene, while thus sweet blushes lingered ;— 
And when fiir Nature, lured by heavenly lights 
Unwillingly reposes. 

And a host 
Of unseen minstrels, with their svren songs 
The answering echoes wake. E’en the waters 
Don their dazzling silvery garb, end laughingly 
Glide onward, the pale. sleeping flowers 
With kisses waking ; and sere leaves onwurd luring 
To their destiny. 

’Neath the drooping boughs 
That fringe the rivers brink, were gathered 
A little band of Emigrants. 
And sad 


A weeping mother sat 


Silent 


with downeast eve. and quivering lip 


OR — ~~ ee ere 
——e ~ ~ ~— - -_ — -~ - 


Upon her breast 
A pale-faced babe was sleeping. Ay—sleeping 
Sweetly in the arms of Death! Parted lips 

The scattered pearls betrayed :—the hulf-closed eye 
Of heaven's own blue was veiled in shadows deep. 


Chilled now 


F’er Death had marked its prey 


the rosy tide, that tinged the cheek 


I 


The purp'e veins 
That coursed the pearly brow. no longer sped 
Vith tiny tribute to the fount of life ; 


. 


a eee 


But culm'y slept "neath silken curls, all bathed 
In dews of night that knows ne’er more the morn, 
The heart had ceased to beat—the pulse was still, 
The stricken mother. to the cool night breeze 
Unveiled ber burning brow, aud wildly gazed 
Upon the stiffening dead 

\ hy 7—Oh! why 
Left we thy peaceful shores, loved Erin ? now 
In foreign lunds to die! 

We thought to find 
Gold, asthe ' pebbles on the ocean strand’ with 
Freedem to enjoy. “T wus told us too, that 
Hearts were warm—that pity found a home 
Int! ut fui 


And we the tale believed ! 


r land of beauty, aud of weulth, 


* But when I plead 
In humble accents fora cup of milk 
To give my b 
That liken broken bud had faded on 


My aching breust, for weeks—! 


he— niy little suffering one 


ug weeks and pined 
In close confinement, on the noisome deck 
Of crowded bark, where fell disease iu 
Vaiied forms appeared. 
“Oh! how I prayed 

Of Him who rules the waves, to save my child 
From ocean grave. 

° * My prayer was heard. 

But dim!y burned the lamp of Life, 

And tremblingly IL watched each feeble breath 
Lest my loved babe should die. 
; * Tad | been enlled 


; To yield my child unto the drendfal deep 


ta tt 


Ltoo had sought a grave amid the coral 


‘ Caves, so oft by Poets sung 


Strong asdeath 
A mother’s love— May God the oght forgive, 
Propitious gale our bark prepelled—we gnined 
2 Columbia’s shore, Aguin within my heart 
Bright Hope her pinions plumed. 

Still drooned my bal e, 
! 


Nor tears, nor pr 


vers 
} ‘ 


could save. 

“*T was then I sought 
The cup of 
Who k 


The lady fair, one careless gla: 


ilk, for my poor monnir g child, 


athed our frogal fare. "Twase'en denied! 


ce bestow ed 





Upon our homeless band.— She raised her hand 


s* ¥o6\_— 
7 - <= 
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With gems bedecked. and pointed to a fount, 
Whence gushed the Croton waters. 

“Ah! lady, 
May thy blooming child. so sweetly decked 
In costly ga:b, ne‘er know the pangs endured 
By mourning mother! 

* Ah! dire delusion! 
When I dared of happiness to dream— 
And home upon Culumbia's boasted shore. 
A shelter ‘neath an humble shed—a boon 
Besought in Heaven's name, was all I craved, 
Till health might be restored. 

“* Irish !—Away !" 
And cruel taunts were cast upon us wanderers, 
Friendless, and far from country—home. 

“ We left 
The proud metropolis. 
To rest our weary limbs. 


No place we found 
No kindly smile 
No pitying glance wus there fur such as we, 


Bleeding my heart—crushed all my budding hopes ? 


Erin, my home farewell. 
“Sleep on my babe 

Soon these shadowy boughs sha! softly wave 

Above thy lowly bed. Neo marble cold 

Shall tell to colder hearts of breathing clay 

Where sleeps my little Mary. Buteach morn 

And eve; fresh flowers I'll bring and scatter o'er 

Thy grave. —Such flowers as deck sweet Eriu's isle 

Our loved —our distant home 

Stern Winter comes and casts his snowy shroud 

O’er all the land I'll come my child to thec.” 
Hudson, December, 1848. 


— Do St — 
For the Rura! Repository. 
THE BEREAVED BOY. 
BY REV. E. WINCHESTER REYNOLDS, 
Tue din of conflict rose from Berlin's towers 
Upon the smoky air, and rolled away, 


In heavy threatening tones 


It was a day 
Of tosurrection and of blood. 


Soldiers 
And laborers had met, and war's hr t pulse 
Beat brisk with trinmph 
With blood of slaughtered men ; and gentle forms 
Came not in view that day, save to receive 

The pressure of » dying hand. or give 

The parting soul assurance of true love. 

* Room for the dead !”’ crisd bearers, as they pressed 
Against a wail of living men, with one 

W hose eye shall kindle in the fight no more; 


* Room for the dead !" 
The armed throng gave way—the bearers passed— 
And as the solid ranks closed in agnin, 


W hose fiery pulse was still. 


The distant cry wns heard, ubove the crash 
Of reeking arms and falling battlements — 
** Room for the dead! —make room!" 


* * * * * * e 


The fight was o'er. 

Half slaughtered ranks stood round, in silence grim, 
As though they meditated on the work 
That sin had wrought. A slender boy rushed in 
Amid the scarred and bleeding veterans, 
And scanned, with rpid glance, each war-worn face. 
‘Not here! not here!"’ he cried, and on his brow, 
The sweat of fear buist forth. With quivering lips, 
And bloodless cheeks, and sinking heart he asked— 
“* Where lie the dead ?” 

A soldier pointed where 
A throng of mourners stood around a pile 


The youth sped on ; 
He rushed amid the crowd; and then a shriek 


Of stained and battered dead. 


Broke forth from his young heart, and told his woe. 
His futt 


er lay among the silent forms: 

A sword wound in his breast, from which the stream 
Of Life tud ebbed away. 

When men drew nigh 


To 


The boy lay on his sire’s cold brerst bathing 


bear thuse silent forms to t irrial, 


With tears his dark unconscious face, and kissing 
The unresponsive lips. They tore him from 
The venerated furm, and thrust it down 
Beneath the blood-stained sod; und he was left 


Supremely wretched. On the damp red sod 


And whén the cold— 


Streets were red and slippery 


He lay. and moaned. and wept, until the lamps 
Were lighted on the castle towers, to cheer 
The deep'ning gloom of Night. 
Stern warrior men 
Looked on that orphan’s grief. and felt their souls 
Stir with an unknown sympathy. ‘Tears fell 
Adown the whiskered face, forthe full heart 
Forced up its floods, and rent its clouds for more, 
Humanity had triumphed in the souls, 
Of those, the battle-seared. Uuconsciously 
They bore a testimony to the worth 
Of Peace and Brotherhood. 
As evening closed, 
A hand that through the live-long day had grasped 
The murderous gun. lifted the mourner boy, 
And led him softly from the place away. 
And voices thut had bade the stroke of death, 
Amid the furious charge, now kindly spoke, 
Their comfort to the child. 
Oh, Parent. God ! 
The soul that warms with sympathy, when tears 
Are poured before it, is not wholly lost. 
Within its solemn realms, Thine Image lives, 
And may be nursed to vigor and to power. 
Its wrongs are many, and its guilt is great, 
Bot it is Thive, and Thou wilt guard it well. 
Norwich, Conn. 1848. 





New Volume, September, 1848, 
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RURAL REPOSITORY. 


Ook. 25, “Commencing Dept. 30, 184, 8, 
EMBELLISHED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. 


Price $1 Clubs from 45 to 75 Cents, 
THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 


Literature: comaining Moral and Sentimental Tales, Original 
Communications, Biographies, Traveling Sketches, Amusing 
Miscellany, Humorous and Historical Anecdotes. Poetry, &c. 
The first Number of the T'wenty-fifth Volume of the Runa 
ReposiTory wil be issued on Saturday the 30th of September, 
ins. 

The * Repository” circulates among the most intelligent 
families of our country nod is hniled as a we'come visitor, by 
all that have favored us with their patronoge. It has stood 
the te-t of more than a score of years ; amid the many chan- 
ges that have taken place and the ups and downs of life. whilst 
hundreds of a sinnlar character have perished, our humble 
Rural bas continued on.from year to year, untilit is the Oldest 
Literary Paper in the United States. 


CONDITIONS. 


THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be published every 
other Saturday in the Quarto form. containing twenty siz 
numbers of eight pages each, with a title page aud index to 
the volume. making in the whole 208 pages. Lt will also be 
embellished with numerous Bogravings. and consequently it 
will be one of the neatest, cheapest, aud best literary papers 


in the country. 
TERMS. 


ONE DOLLAR per annum, trvariadly in advance 


Woe 


, have a few copies of the 11th, 12th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, 


2th. Vist. 23d. and 24th, volumes, and any one sending fur 
the 25th, volume. enn hove as many copies of either of these 
volumes as they wish at the same rate as that volume. All 
volumes not mentioned above will not be sold, less than 
$1 OV each, except when a w hole set is wanted, 


Clubs! Clubs! Clubs! Clubs !! 


2 Copies for 21 50,being 75 Cents Each. 
3 


do. $2.00. d» 66 do. 

5 do. 83.00. deo. 60 do. 

8 do. $4.00, do. 50 do. 

i do. $500. do. 46 do. 
22 do. S1000, do. 45 do. 
33 dv. 81500, do. 45 do. 
44 do. $20.00, do. 45 do. 
55 do. $25.00, do. 45 do. 


Names of subscribers with the amount of Subseription to 


be sent as soon as possible to the pt blisher. 
ip" No subscription received for less than one venr. Al) 
the back numbers furnished to new subsertbers during the 


year until the edition is out, unless otherwise ordered. 
WILLIAM B. STODDARD 
Hudson, Columbia, Co. NV. Y. 184°. 
er EDITORS. who wish to exchange. are rerpectfully re- 
quested togivethe above a few insertions, or at least a notice 
and receive Subscriptions. 
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